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The expense involved in gathering data by this method is probably also 
considerably less than that involved in the usual house to house method. 
Since the data gathered is a sort of by-product of the regular work of the 
health visitors and since the visits to the homes would be made and proba- 
bly most of the necessary questions asked any way, even if no records were 
kept of the answers, it would appear that the additional expense involved 
would be chiefly that of recording and tabulating the data and preparing 
and printing the report. 

This method of gathering data might well be adopted by many American 
cities in studying infant mortality and similar problems. 

H. H. Hibbs, Jr. 
Nashville, Tenn. 



India. Moral and Material Progress and Condition of India During the 
Year 1913-1914. India Office. London: Eyre and Spottiswoode, 
July, 1915. Pp. 137. 

This report is compiled from detailed accounts from each of the presi- 
dencies and districts and is presented to parliament annually. The state- 
ment is divided into 18 chapters, which summarize administrative and 
financial matters, sources of revenue, condition of various industries, and 
other aspects of life in India. 

The remarkable growth of cooperative credit societies is outlined. These 
were primarily organized to help the cultivators and to protect the poorer 
classes from greedy and merciless money lenders. The membership in- 
creased from 28,629 in 1905-6 to 744,226 in 1913-14, and the working 
capital from £32,000 to £5,145,000. These societies help to develop not 
only rural communities, but urban as well. The societies, through small 
loans, enable artisans to purchase necessary tools and implements. This 
fact is of great importance since the manufacturing population has in- 
creased sufficiently to necessitate special labor legislation. In a good many 
respects this legislation is not much, if at all, behind that of some of 
our states. Factory inspection and condition of women workers are 
definitely covered. Child labor laws call for working papers (issued upon 
medical examination); a minimum age for employment (9 years); and 
maximum number of working hours (6 hours in textile industry, 7 in others) . 
These facts speak not only of industrial development, but of intellectual 
and social growth as well. This is further emphasized by the chapter on 
education which shows that colleges and institutions of even higher learning 
can boast not only of native male, but also female students. 

Defects in the vital statistics are frankly admitted. In addition to the 
usual causes of under registration met with in other countries, — indifference 
to and neglect of legislation — the Government in India is confronted with 
utter ignorance on the part of information gathering agencies as well as on 
the part of the population as a whole. Even with defective registration, 
the records indicate a very high birth rate (39.4 per 1,000). It is due, 
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however, not so much to fertility as to a large proportion of married women 
in the population. The death rate is also very high (28.7 per 1,000). The 
nature of the chief causes of death indicates that the high rate is due princi- 
pally to unsanitary habits and conditions. The following table presents 
the principal facts of deaths by diseases: 

MORTALITY FROM PRINCIPAL CAUSES OF DEATH IN INDIA, 1911-1913. 



1913. 



Number of 
Deaths. 



Rate per 
1,000. 



1912. 



Number of 
Deaths. 



Rate per 
1,000. 



1911. 



Number of 
Deaths. 



Rate per 
1,000. 



Fevers (a) 

Cholera 

Dysentery and Diarrhoea 

Respiratory Diseases 

Plague 

Smallpox 



3,983,112 
294,815 
246,578 
237,229 
198,456 
98,155 



16.71 

1.24 

1.03 

1.00 

.83 

.41 



3,936,085 
407,769 

292,216 
247,736 
263,037 
89,357 



16.49 
1.71 

1.22 

1.04 

1.10 

.37 



4,207,356 
354,005 

253,636 
223,822 
733,582 
58,538 



17.63 
1.48 
1.06 

.94 
3.07 

.25 



(a) Malarial fever mostly. 

The existing state of affairs, bad as it is, indicates a great improvement, 
thanks to the growing number of hospitals, dispensaries, Pasteur institutes, 
and other public welfare institutions. 

Another vital factor in the life of the people is the constant internal 
migration of population. It is of such proportions that it affects the scale 
of wages which, according to the report, keeps a fairly even pace with the 
rise of prices. Wages are further influenced by an increasing demand for 
labor due to industrial development. 

The report shows definite progress, — steady if slow. The Government 
office is to be commended for its care and perseverance in gathering the 
facts under conditions which are most unfavorable for obtaining reliable 
information, both through limited facilities and ignorance of informers. 

Joseph Raywid. 



Switzerland-Zeitschrift fur Schweizerische Statistik, 50. u. 51 Jahrgang. 
Bern: Stampfli and Company. 1914 and 1915. 

The fiftieth volume of this journal of Swiss statistics contains Dr. Karl 
Bader's article on "Groups in Statistics and in Sociology," a philosophy 
of classification. Heinrich Schlosser of the Museum of Industrial Arts, 
Zurich, discusses the application of the elements of design to the construc- 
tion of graphic charts. In a review of graphic statistics at the Swiss 
Exposition, Bern, 1914, Dr. Hans Schorer defines his ideas of graphic 
illustration of statistical data. Both of these articles should interest 
American statisticians because of current activities in the standardization 
of graphic statistical practice on the part of American learned societies. 

The fifty-first volume gives a review of official statistics at the 19,14 
Swiss Exposition by Dr. C. Muhlemann. The same article discusses the 



